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To Subseribers. 

The January number will commence the sixth volume of 
the Farmer. With this number we shall begin a new set 
of books. We shull send the first number to all who are 
now subscribers, and hope they will continue another year. 
The low price of the Farmer (only fifty cents @ year.) 
prevents our sending the paper to any who do not pay in 
advance. Farmers, and friends to Agriculture, will you 
ask your neighbors to add fifty cents to your own sub- 
scription, and then hand it to the post master, who will 
forward the amount free of expense. 

All subscriptions to commence with the volume. 


Dec, 1. B. F. SMITH & CO. 


Monroe County Notice. 

The annual meeting of the Monroe Cy. Ag. Society 
will be held at the office of this paper, (over the Seed Store) 
on Wednesday, Dec. 11, at 4o’clock. This meeting is for 
awarding the premiums on field crops, &c., and for electing 
officers for tho ensuing year. 3% Let there bea good at- 
tendance. 


0G” Osserve.—Mr. Bateham’s address hereafter, is 
Columbus, Ohio. [See page 100.) 
Annual Meeting of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society—January, 1845, 
To Agricultural writers and Farmers generally. 
The Annual Convention of the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society, which will continue in session for seve- 
ral days about the middle of January proximo, will be 
oceupied with the examination of many subjects b ghly 
important to the Agricultural Community and to citizens 
enerally. Tbe range of investigation (in the Reports 
om committees, in the Essays prepared by various wri- 
ters, and in the remarks from sundry speakers, )is design- 
ed to embrace all topics of leading interes: in reference to 
such improvements as may Setter enable the farming coin- 
munity of this State to sustain itself under the competition 
generated by the fertile and cheap lands of the West— 
such as improvement in the character and management of 
stock—in the introduction or promotion of new branches 
of farming industry—in the application of Science asa 
profitable auxiliary in various departments of rural indus- 
try, as well asin the composition of manures and the cul- 
tivation of the soil—including, not least though last, the 
diffusion of Agricultural and Horticultural Knowledge 
through the instrumentality of the Public Libraries and 
Common School Organization. Sufficient isnow known, 
from coneultation with gentlemen moat conversant with 
these matters in different sections, to warrant the unJer- 
signed in expressing & belief tbat the approaching Annual 
Convention will concentrate the efforts of the Friends of 
Agriculture in a manner eminently conductive to the great 
objects for which Agricultural Organization is desirable. 
The mornings and afternoons will be devoted to business, 
at the Agricultural Hall in the Old State House, at Alba- 
ny ; and the evenings to sociable intercourse among the 
members of the State and County Societies, and other 
friende of Agriculture and Horticulture from all sections 
of the State of New-York, and from several neighboring 
States. The courtesy of the friends of the cause in anc 
around Albany, the undersigned also feels warranted in 
saying, will be manifested liberally in promoting the 
comfort of gentlemen attending the Convention on this 
interesting occasion. The multiplicity of business and 
the immense crowds at the State Fairs end Cattle 
Shows, render it impracticable on those occasions to con- 
vene the friends of Agriculture as fully as desirabie for de. 
liberation, discussion, and sociability ; and it is hoped 
and believed that the January Convention will furnish 
portunities for promoting these objects, to the sn.isfaction 
of Agriculturists and friends who may honor the conven- 
tion with their presence from this and other States. 
(It may be added that the Agricultural meetings. com- 
menced satisfactorily last winter, will be continued on 














each Thursday evening of the approaching winter ; and 
triends of the cause generally are invited to attend at the 
Society’s Hail.) 

Among the business which will employ the time of the 
State Society at the Annual Meeting, will be an exami- 
nation and decision on the merits of the Reports and Es- 
says and Books on the various subjects embodied in the 
schedule, abopted by the Executive Committee--several 
of the premiums, on important subjects, (as stated when 
Premiums were first offered months ago,) being open to 
competition from citizens ef other States as well as New- 
York—a fact which editors are particularly requested to 
notice. 

(For a list of the premiums to be awarded at the Janu- 
ary meeting, essays, books and field crops, see March 
number of the Farmer, p. 22 and 23.) 

Those who present claims to premiums for farm crops, 
must state in writing the following particulars :—the con- 
dition of the soil at the commencement of cultivation for 
the crop; the previous crop and cultivation, and quantity 
of manure used upon it; the quantity and kind of manure 
the present season; the quantity and sort of seed used; 
the time and manner of sowing, cleaning and harvesting 
the crop; the amount of the crop, determined by actual 
weight or measurement; and the expense of cultivation.— 
The land must be measured by some sworn surveyor, and 
the claimant of the premium, with two other persons who 
assisted in measuring, must certify under oath as to the 
quantity produced from the piece of land mentioned in the 
certificate of the surveyor. 

Persons wishing further information on any subject con- 
nected with the operations of the Suciety, will be answered 
on application to either of the following officers: John P. 
Beekman, Kinderhook, President; James Lennox, V. 
Preat-, New York; Thomas L. Davies, V. Prest., Pough- 
keepsie; Joel B. Nott, V. Prest., Guilderland ; John Sav- 
age, V. Prest., Salem; Edmund Kirby, V. Prest., Brown- 
ville; George J. Pumpelly, V. Prest., Owego; Henry S. 
Randall, V. Prest., Cortland; Rawson Harmon, V. Prest., 
Wheatland ; Benj. P. Johnson, Cor. Sec., Rome ; Thomas 
Hillhouse, Watervliet, Treasurer; G. Wilkinson, Pough- 
keepsie; J. McDonald McIntyre, Albany; George Vail, 
Troy; Alexander Walsh, Lansingburgh; Joel Razhbone, 
Albany, or to Henry O'Reilly, Recording Secretary, Albany. 

Competitors for any of the numerous Premiums offered 
above, are required to transmit their manuscripts to the 
Recording Secretary at Albany, previous to the first of Jan- 
uary—the awards on which will be declared during the 
session of the Annual Convention. In behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, HENRY O'REILLY, Rec. Sec. 

Agricultural Hall, Old State-House, Albany. 





“THE IMPLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE.” 
BY J, ALLEN RANSOME. 
London, 1843. J. Ridgeway, pp. 275. 

We acknowledged the receipt of this splendid work 
two or three months since, from our friend P.L. Simmonds, 
Esq. foreign news paper agent, 18 Cornhill, London. 

It isa treatise on agricultural implements, tracing their 
construction, developement and gradual improvement, from 
the earliest ages to the present time, with a great varicty of 
well executed cuts elucidating their construction and use. 

It treats of Plows, Cultivators, Drills, Harrows, Scar- 
ifiers, Rollers, Dibbling Machines, Horse Hoes and Rakes, 
Thrashing & Winnowing Machines, Straw and Root Cut- 
ters, &c.; also, a list of English patents granted during the 
last 200 years, on the above subjects, embracing almost as 
many queer notions as our own lists of yankee ingenuity. 

On the examination of the great variety of Plows now 
in use in England, we do not find any one particularly 
adapted to our use, or that could be advantageously intro- 
duced into this country. They are complicated, heavy, 
unwieldy and very expensive, costing from four tu six times 
as much as our own best plows. Some of them proba- 
bly perform better green sward work than ours, but are 
illy adapted to new land or the stony or stumpy regions of 
this country. Among others we noticed a side hill and 
double mould board, for plowing two furrows at once, and 
several with wheel land sides, not unlike Burrall’s, of 
Geneva; also, that cast iron Plows and edges have been 
known in England more than 40 years, which we think sets 
at rest the long contested claim of the celebrated Wood’s 
patent plows. 

The Cultivators, Drills, Horse Hoes, &c., are principal- 





ly adapted tothe Turnip culture, which from the severity 





NO. 12. 








of our winters will never prevail extensively in the northern 
states, except for cattle feeding from the cellar or buried 
heaps. 

One machine struck us, as being capable of becoming a 
very useful auxiliary to our present farming utensilk—a 
Clod Crusher and Roller combined, being a cylinder with 
a number of cast iron rings, with projecting saw teeth 
edges and cross knives, very easy of construction, for 
crushing clay lumps and cutting and separating unrotted 
sods, that fail to pulverize with the ordinary harrowing in 
summer-fallowing for wheat, leaving it with a fine level 
surface for laying down to meadow. 

The Horse Rakes are complicated and expensive, and 
entirely inferior to our revolving Hay Rakes. 

The English Thrashing Machines, in the Horse Pow- 
er, do not materially vary in their construction from ours, 
but the principle of scutching or thrashing off the grain, 
is on the beater form and not with spikes as now universally 
prevails here, requiring more power and motion, perform- 
ing well and nearly as fast as ours. A good 4to 6 horse 
machine, costs in that country from 4 to 600 dollars.— 
The Separator and Cleaner in use with us, are not men- 
tioned by the author as being known in that country. 

The Fanning or Winnowing Machine, does not differ 
generally from ours, except it is more cumbrous and not as 
simple, but doing good work with great celerity. 

The Straw or “ chaff cutters” as termed there, are as like 
as two peasto many of our patent righis; generally per- 
forming their operations by various fashioned knives, at- 
tached to the arms or periphery of a revolving balance 
wheel. It is an importantinstrument in that great grain 
growing country, where land is dear, and consequently 
hay a very expensive article. We opine that we could 
put John Bull to school a /eetle on that article. 

A Root Cutter mounted on wheels, which causes the 
machinery to perform its duties while it advances and dis- 
tributes the materials on the surface of the ground, struck 
us asa valuable machine for those engaged in sheep hus- 
bandry. 

The great variety of Drills, for sowing wheat and other 
seeds, and the great ingenuity and expense expended in 
their construction, shows in what high estimation that sys- 
tem is held in that country ; they are extremely expensive 
and well constructed ; for several of which some of the most 
distinguished noblemen of that country claim the paternity. 

The implements for Grinding and Crushing grain, are 
worthy the inspection of our ingenious mechanics, as is 
every part of the work. The author treats of and ex- 
plains every item with great clearness and perspicuity. 

The work also contains a short treatise on the ability of 
the steam engine, as an equivalent for the horse, as the 
means of performing the plowing and other labors of 
the farm, which he shows conclusively, to be impractica~ 
ble except so far as applied to machinery for thrashing, 
cutting straw, &c. 

The subject of the Trial Draft of Plows by the dynam- 
ometer, is also adverted to,—showing that the same diffi- 
culties are met with in England as we have complained of 
in this country, and that its results are not to be depended 
upon with the present imperfections of that instrument ; 
which confirms usin our opinion of the general fallacy of 
all the trials hitherto made ;—in fact, it is very much like 
the old lady’s recipe for trying Indigo. “ ‘Lake a piece of 
Indigo,” said she, “and put in a basin of water, and if it ie 
good it will either—sink or swim,—and raley I dont know 
which!” 

This work will be found of great value to persoms en< 
gaged in the construction or manufacture of Agricultural 
Implements. It can be obtained through Messrs. Wi 
& Putman, New-York, at $2 50, to 3 00. * 


Twenty thousand persons visited the Philadelphia Hor. 
ticultural Show, during three days, and the receipts ftom 
tickets of admission amounted to $12,330. 


HHOBSE CHESTNUTS for sele ot the Rochester Seed Bore, 
Dec, 1. B. F. SMITH & 00. 
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The position Farmers ought to occupy in Society. 
Reader! you are a farmer. 
mer in the state face to face, and have a half-hour’s talk 
with him; for I have much to say that concerns him near- 


. Butas I | all porti f 
Saray Sune pene anaes Sie. oe _ they should have been the leaders. What I want is, that 


them, let us commune together for a few moments. 


are agreed, that upon agriculture depends the prosperity, 


the wealth, and permanent independence of any country. 
Weare also agreed, that in this country at least nine- 
tenths of the people are engaged in agricultural pursuits— 
that in the halls of legislation, in the executive chair, in 
all the inportant offices of honor and truth, the farmers 
should be ina large majority. Theirs is the great and 
paramount interests, and they, of all others, best under- 
stand it, and should therefore possess and wield the influ- 
ence which so justly belongs to them. Productive indus- 
try should be the badge of distinction. The farmer is at 
the foundation of all society; upon his broad shoulders are 
borne all the other classes, and his honesty, and labor, and 
frugality sustains them. No class can live without him; 
and yet, he can live without any and all the others. His 
occupation, then, is the most useful, as well as the most 
honorable of human pursuits. He should gecupy the 
first position, while all others should be secondary. 
Thus far, then, we are agreed. The demagogues who 
harangue before election concede this to us—indeed, the 
positions which I have assumed, cannot be denied by any 
reflecting person. 
Let us see what position the farmer does really occupy 
in society now. The best index that we can have is, the 
various offices which have to be filled, from among the 
great mass of the people at stated periods. I will not par- 
ticularize, but look around you at home—look abroad, to 
the highest offices in the state «nd nation—and tell me how 
many farmers have been elected to, or run for these offices 
this year. The number is so small that they may be coun- 
ted upon the fingers of your hand. 
Next to the farmer, the mechanic should rank high- 
est: for he too is a productive laborer. Is that class any 
better represented? Most certainly not. Productive la- 
bor is not honorable, except in theory ; and the farmer 
and mechanic are the ruled, instead of the rulers. 
But who do fill all those important offices? Profession- 
al men—a class of men, who are, to allintents and pur- 
possess, the drones in the great hive of human society. 
They add nothing to the productive capital of the coun- 
try—they live upon the vices, and miseries of their fellow 
beings. Why, the man who tends but one sheep, and 
sells the wool it grows annually, adds more to the real 
capital of the country than the whole mass of them, from 
one end of the union to the other. Foremost among the 
professions stands that of the law: the least numerous of 
any, like the lean kine of Pharaoh’s dreams, it has-swal- 
lowed upallthe others ; and you will find a lawyer in 
almost every office of profit or honor throughout the length 
and breadth of this great country. Talented, active, and 
energetic—a needy adventurer from one of the other class- 
es—the lawyer is ever ready to catch the first crumb that 
falls from the political table, & best knows where that crumb 
is, or where it will fall. Hence he becomes a politician, and 
too often a mere demagogue,and the whole country is agita- 
ted that he may either get an office or keep one. Asone spe- 
eimen among the number that you or I can point out--Take 
the county of Genesee, with Wyoming, composing a Con- 
gressional district: since the settlement of the county, (near 
some forty years, )there has been but two farmers chosen re- 
presentatives, and they held but short terms: all the others 
have been lawyers. There are at least, eight thousand 
farmers in the district now, and not one hundred lawyers; 
and the proportion at all times, probably, has been in the 
same ratio. What is the inference in this case? Why. 
that the farmers are so ignorant and stupid that they can- 
not find any man among them who can properly represent 
their interest, and they must have a lawyer to do it; or 
else the lawyers have become a privileged class, and all 


I wish I could see every far- 


farmers could not fill with as much advantage to the coun- 
try as any lawyer that ever lived. 

I do not mean, by these remarks, to create a hostile feel- 
ing against the legal profession. The farmers are most to 
blame, for they have allowed themselves to be led, when 


farmers should have their proportion of these offices which 
properly belong t» them; and in contending for that, I con- 
tend for the best interests of all. ‘The Governor of the State 
should be a good practical and educated farmer ; and there 
should not be more than one lawyer to each partyin the Sen- 
ate and’Assembly, If farmers made the laws, they would 
understand them, and so would their constituents. The 
sessions would be short, public business would be done 
without unnecessary delay, and the members would go 
home to their business, instead of consuming months in 
party strife, and wordy declamation. I would not make 
war against the professions, for in the present artificial state 
of society they must be tolerated ; what I want is, that 
they should not occupy the front seat on the platform, 
but stand a little back, and let those occupy the best seat 
who did most to raise and sustain it. 
But there is yet another and important consideration in 
this matter. If you make the professions occupy but a 
secondary position in society, and give the first to the 
farmers and mechanics, you lessen the inducements for 
young men of talents and education to embark in thei, 
and you keep at home, as it were, much of that valuable, 
enterprising spirit which now enters the legal profession, 
not because it is so very lucrative, but because it is the 
door to most of the public offices of honor or profit. Close 
this door, anJ you give a great impetus to agricultural im- 
provement; you make farming fashionable, and it will be 
fashionable for farmers, and farmer’s wives aud daugh- 
ters, to be educated; and the more intelligent we become, 
the greater will be our improvement in agriculture. 
Reader! I have said buta small part of what I wish to 
say to you, but I have taken more than my share of the 
space allotted to the different contributors ; yet, have I 
made myself understood, and have you done any thing for 
the cause? The election is over, and for the next four 
years let the farmers take care of themselves and their own 
true interests. r. 





Evils of Legislative Stimulus to Trade---Small Space 
of Ground Necessary for the Support of a Family. 

I have long been of opinion that one half the squalid mis- 
ery, and individual distress in this world, might be averted, 
if governments instead of legislating to aid the herding to- 
gether in manufacturing towns, would only leave trade to 
itself, to its own natural, equipoising tendencies. 

It is supposed that the great quantum of human distress 
in Great Britain, was increased more by the enactment of 
a single law, which incorporated the Joint Stock Banks, in 
the North of England, than ever could have been produ- 
ced by any natural increase in the population of the king- 
dom. The borrowers at these banks were poor, enterpri- 
sing manufacturers ; the facility of borrowing, as the Banks 
accumulated in number, induced an unprecedented in- 
crease and growing up of the manufacturing towns; thou- 
sands of poor farin laborers from the rural districts, men, 
women, and children, were seduced by high wages, to 
leave the country to fill up the manufacturing towns. For 
a time things went on swimmingly; early "narriages were 
induced, population increased with unheard of rapidity ; 
high wages, induced by the facility with which bank pa- 
per was procured, induced extravagance among the rich, 
and riotous living among the poor. ‘The result was inevit- 
able; overproduction, a collapse of trade, bankruptcy; the 
fixed machinery idle, the operatives starving, in the pent up 
streets and narrow confines of that great, “noisome dun- 
geon,” an overgrown manufacturing town. 

It 18 not a year since I read ina Genesee Farmer, tho 
process by which an Editor of an Agricultural paper con- 
trived to support his family, on the cerial grains and escu- 
lents raised by his own hands on a single acre of land, in 


I have this summer grown a patch of Corn in gy 
inches a part, fi 4 to 8 inch i nile 
part, from 4 to 8 inches apart in the d, 


ill, 
stalk produced from one to three ears. It w.« aan 
early, the suckers were pulled off, and every bay;on 
| cut out,—the soi quiche 

| cut out,—the soil a heavy, greasy, clay loam, quic! ened by 
| the scrapings of the McAdamised street, a Portion Of the 
; ammonia and vegetable alkali of the house, th manure of 


' the hog pen, with a little horse dung from the stabje, Te 
a family that keeps a cow, the advantages of » 





e 

stalks, both before and after the corn is ripe, cas» re 

| highly appreciated. Ss. W. 
Wheat Culture—again, 

Farmers often suppose, that in order to double their pro. 
fits on a crop, they must obtain twice the quantity per acre; 
but this is not correct. For instance, if it wiil cost 50 cts, 
a bushel to raise wheat, and a man gets 18 bushi ls to the 
acre, he then clears (if he gets a dollar a bushe!) nine doh. 
lars; and if, by dint of knowledge and improv.) cultiva. 
tion, he raises only nine bushels more to the acre, |, doubles 
his profits. This ought to operate as a powrful stimu. 
lant to excite us to obtain a knowledge of the best method 
of culture; and particularly so when the price is low, as at 
the present time, for ther we are called upon, by 1 cessity, 
to multiply our number of bushels per acre, in order to 


make living profits. 
And as respects prices, our calculations ongl:t to compre- 
hend, that if we get but 75 cents a bushel for wheat, we 


make only 25 cents; whereas, if we can get 0 !y 25 cents 


more, our profits are doubled. And this we wy bear in 
mind, and vary our plans for cultivation—the number of 
acres we sow—the amount of stock we keep; d, when 
circumstances allow, we can turn our attenti to wool- 
growing ; but where land is as dear as in this section of 
country, I hardly think it best to go largely into \:at bus. 


ness; for, with proper cultivation, I believe we can grow 


wheat, the great staple of our country, as advanteveously as 
in any part of North America. The chief cause of the low 
average yield of our crop of wheat is, we are tov on xious to 
sow every acre we can, and thus sow much that ovght not to 
be sown, being better adapted to some other cr »—together 
with the practice of sowing wheat after wheat in succes- 
sion, which is wrong. 

Now, fellow-citizens of the agricultural clu... (particu- 


larly of Western New York,) I am free to a-koowledge 


(our friend Wm. Garbut to the contrary notw ‘/:s'anding) 
that I believe that sowing clover-seed whereve: we sow 
wheat, and plowing in the clover the next year, when it 
hns nearly attained its full growth, but before i: has fairly 
matured or ripened, is the most profitable course of wheat 
farming, and one of the best methods of enrici.i:: our soil. 
I believe it is admitted, by most intelligent ar culturists, 
that plants exhaust the soil but little until they produce 
seed, or ripen; and being thus returned to the scil in its 
green and succulent state, the clover tends great'y ‘o enrich 
it—a plan which is universally recommended by «gricultu- 
ral writers, to improve worn-out lands. I could quote from 


many of them, but look for yourselves, and you will find 
plenty of evidence that our friend Garbutt has cu mitted an 
error in the September number of the Farmer, where he 
says, that green vegetables, and manure made ftom them, 
are of but little yalue when compared with that made from 
dried ones, such as hay, straw, and stalks. 

[ Note.—This is not a fair construction of Mr. Garbutt’s 
language. He said, that dried vegetables, fed to stocky 
made richer manure than green; and that green vegetables 


(particularly clover) are not much improved (as manure) 
by feeding. In this, Mr. Garbutt is undoubted!y correct in 
the main, and we dare say, if friend Robinso: and he right 


ly understood each other, they would not diffe: much 02 
this point. We like to see these subjects discusse:! by such 
veteran practical farmers; but we feel in duty bound to see 


fair play.—Ev.] 


Our friend goes into a labored argument to prove, that 
alternate cropping of wheat and clover is not thc most pro- 
fitable ; and, assuming a wrong position, he arrives a 
wrong conclusions. He supposes three farmers, A., B., 


the offices belong to them. the cold climate of Maine. From the experiment I have 


But neither of these inferences are true, though the | witnessed this season in the culture of Indian Corn, pole 
latter has more truth than the former. There are hun- beans, onions, &c.; I have no doubt but that half an acre of 


dreds of farmers in the district who would make as use-| dry Jand might be made, with the aid of the manure within 
ful, as attentive, and as influential representatives as any the reach of every family, to produce in this climate a bet- 
that have been scnt, and what is true every where, there ter living to that family, than is now enjoyed by many fa- 





and C., to have each 100 acres of good land, iv equal con 
dition for producing wheat. A. has 50acres of wheat and 
50 of clover each year; he then estimates it to yield 22 
bushels an acre, and deducting 50 bushels for seed, it leaves 
1050 bushels for market. Now comes what I think can be 
clearly shown to be another small error: he says, 63. 6d. is 
about an average price. I believe that one dollar is lower 





is not one office from president down to a lock-tender, that milies in the great manufacturing towns. 
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than the average for the last 10 years; but say 7s. 6d., and 
we have $934 37, as yearly income. 
He then supposes B, to sow 334 acres with wheat a- 


years nile he thinks (and perhaps correctly) that B. can 
summer and winter 150 sheep by not plowing his clover 
under the first year: estimated profits of sheep, at $14 
each, making $225. He then supposes that the 33$ aeres 
of wheat will average 27 bushels an acre, or 5 bushels an 
acre more than A.’s—the probahility of which I deny, and 
peal to any set of candid men to say, which would 


would ap 

enrich and most, feeding it one year with sheep, which 
gnaw a little below the surface, or plowing under the first 
year, in its green state—-say 7 or 8 tons an acre, including 
roots and all. I sincerely believe that most men would say 


the latter would be the richer land. But call it the same as 

A.’s, 22 yishels an acre; deduct for seed, and at the above 
rice the amount then 13 6. .sseeeeeerseeeees $646 87 
150 sheep, at $14, profits are ....seee seers 225 00 





B.’s yearly income is, GOR. cccccceccccocecct a 
or $114 less than A.’s alternate cropping—no small sum 
jn these hard times. 

Our friend the uintraduces C., who is supposed to let his 
land lie two years after being seeded, without plowing ; 
and in his anxiety to make out C.’s course the most pro- 
ftable, makes estimates which are fraught with so many 
errors, that I shall not follow him throughout minutely— 
such as calling on him to raise almost all kinds of products, 
in consequence of his sowing 20 acres less yearly than A. 
Who would ever think of a farmer’s raising $100 worth, or 
90 in number, of hogs, on account of this difference in the 
nomber of acres of wheat grown yearly? He likewise neg- 
lects to charge for the board of C.’s extra hired men, 
which, 2! the low price of $1 25 a week, amounts to $125. 
But the 1most object able of all is, that he sets him to 
growing barley, to sell for alcoholic drinks, in these temper- 
ance times—a practice which we, individually and collect- 
ily, ought to repudiate ; for I confess I would much rather 
give awxy the use of my lands, or throw its products into 
the streets. Thus the 3s. 6d. which is the price C. is to sell 
for, is reduced when grown for feed (when corn is 3s. 6d.) 
to certainly no more than 25 cents. 

Now, iriend Bateham, my object is not a paper war, but 
discussion ; that we may arrive at correct conclusions on 
these important matters. 

L admit that a rotation of cropping, in sections of country 
less ade pted to wheat than ours, may be best; but I can 
name scores of our most successful wheat growers, in 
this town, who obtain great crops by alternately sowing 
wheat aud clover. One has 900 bushels this year from 30 
acres; «nother neighbor says he had 875 bushels from 21 
acres, or Ji} bushels per acre; another raised 1,100 bush. 
from 41 acres, or about 27 bushels per acre; another had 
8324 bu-lels from 21 acres, or a little more than 394 bush. 
per acre; and I have about doubled the num>er of bushels 
per acrs, in thus cropping, on my farm, where I have tried 
it about seven years. 

I am satisfied we ought to be more particular than we 
usually are, to manufacture all our straw, stalks, &c., into 
manure, by feeding every thing in the barn-yard, which we 
do not feed in the stable, and keep them well littered, so as 
to use ail up in this way; and after spring rains, what ma 
nure we do not need on our hoed crops (which by this time 
has absorbed much of the liquid substance) throw up in 
heaps, and add one bushel of lime to every cord; and by 
the time our summer fallows are ready for cross-plowing, 
these will be rotted, and should be applied and evenly 
spread before crossing, and not be suffered to lie in heaps 
for weeks, and thus make heaps so rich that they 
will produce the next year nothing but straw. In this 
Way, together with a plentiful use of plaster, we shall be 
able to add a durable richness to our soil which will exceed 
that derived from the north wind, or from the breath of cat- 
tle, which appear to me about alike in value. 

JOHN H. ROBINSON. 

Henrietta, 10th mo., 1844. 


Silk Culture. 

The following communication shows the right spirit, and 
contains some valuable suggestions ; but if the writer had 
tead the report of the National Silk Convention of last 
year, published in pamphlet form, entitled “ The Silk 
Question Settled,’ he would not have made the assertion, 
that “the Morus multicaulis is generally admitted to be a 
failure.’’ Amung the one hundred letters from individuals 








engaged in the silk business, in all parts of the United 
States, at least nine-tenths certify that they feed their worms 
with the leaves of the Morus multicaulis, and most of them 
give this variety a decided preference. A new edition of 
this valuable pamphlet was issued last spring, at a very low 
price, by the friends of this cause in New England. No 
person, in any way interested or engaged in the culture or 
manufacture of silk, should on any account omit to procure 
a copy.—Eb. 


M. B. Batenam.—Dear Sir, I believe it is now gene- 
rally admitted that the Morus mnlticaulis isan entire failure. 
1 have experimented upon it in many ways, expending much 
time and money, to test its adaptedness for the purpose of 
feeding silk-worms in this climate, and many of my ac- 
quaintances have done the sume; but I believe all are wil- 
ling to give it up, and call it a failure. But shall we there- 
fore give up all hope of raising our own silk in this coun- 
try? I hope not; for I believe that these United States, 
even farther north than this, can, and eventually will, pro- 
duce all the silk that is needed by the inhabitants. 

I wish to suggest a plan by which farmers and others, 
having a few acres of ground and a family of children, can 
make all their own silk with very little expense, and with- 
out using land or labor that can well be devoted to other 
purposes. The plan is this: Early in the spring, procure 
as many young white mulberry trees as will plant a row 
close up to the fences along the front and sides of your 
farm, or around the orchard, garden, &c., wherever it is not 
important to have an unobstructed views In this way the 
trees will scarcely occupy a foot of cultivated ground; and 
in a few years they will beautify the premises, and at the 
same time afford food for a large number of worms, and 
profitable occupation for many willing hands, which might 
otherwise be unemployed. 

Many persons, I know, are very unwilling to make any 
outlay, when the returns must be several years ahead; and 
others, having perhaps seen their neighbors fail through 
mismanagement of morus multicaulis speculations, have no 
confidence in the business. But I can, from personal ex- 
perience, assure such, there is no serious difficulty in the 
way. With the white mulberry, there is no danger of 
failure. I have a few good-sized trees in my yard, from 
which I have been experimenting for three or four years 
past, and with the most perfect success. Had I a farm of 
30 or 40 acres of improved land, with a row of white mul- 


-berry trees around it, close to the fence, I am confident that 


from the silk produced from the foliage of the single row 
of trees, when ten years old, I could realize more profit 
than from the whole of the ground, cultivated in the ordi- 
nary mode of farming. 

The whole process of raising two crops of cocoons can 
be accomptished in nine weeks, by having the second crop 
come forward when the first are three weeks old, or nearly 
ready to spin; so that bythe time the second crop are 
large enough to want much room on the shelves, the first 
will have left them. 

Nor is it so much trouble to preserve the eggs as many 
people imagine. The plan I adopted the last season was, 
after the moth had deposited them on paper, I rolled them 
up so that the air could circulate through them, and left 
them in the upper room of my house, where they remained 
till warm weather came on in the spring, when I put them 
in a tin box made for the purpose, having a tube to admit 
air, and put them in the ice-house, where they remained till 
the foliage was ready. On removing them to the table, 
they hatched freely, and the worms were perfectly healthy. 
A few eggs that were deposited by the moths on the wood 
of the table, were suffered to remain there till spring; and 
at the precise time when the mulberry leaves were large 
enough to begin to feed them, they hatched out finely: 
thus showing, that the eggs for the first crop, at least, need 
no further care than to be kept from wet and vermin, and 
that Nature will bring out the worms at the time when food 
is provided for them. But if, as is sometimes the case, 
there should be a number of very warm days in succession 
before it is time for them to hatch, the eggs should be put 
in a dry part of the cellar, or other cool place. 

If what I have said should tend to induce some enterpri- 
sing farmers to surround and beautify their grounds with 
mulberry trees, and engage in the patriotic business of rais- 
ing silk for their families, I shall feel abundantly rewarded. 

Yours, &c., F. 

Rochesier, Oct., 1844, 





Seneca County. 

Our cattle-show and fair came off on the 24th and 25th 
of October, with uncommon eciat. It was computed that 
more than 3,000 persons were present on both days, 

The Committee on Farms reported the farm of Ebenezer 
Bartlet, of Romulus, as the best farm in that town. The 
success of Mr. Bartlet, in taking prizes at the fair, is alike 
honorable to him as a man of industry and tact in the agri- 
cultural art. Tis true that Mr. Bartlet’s farm is one of 
those choice alluvions which the deluge so profusely depos- 
ited along the margin of the Seneca Lake; but in making 
up their award, the committee left out of the account the 
superior natural advantages of the soil. 

The horses and colts entered for premium were declared 
by the judges to be far superior, in blood and condition, to 
any hitherto exhibited at our annual fair. A large number 
of horses, of good form, size, and blood, not entered for 
premium, were also on the ground. 

The cattle at this fair were comparatively few in number. 
Among those exhibited were many fine cattle from the 
stock of Joel W. Bacon, Esq., and Judge Sackett, to whose 
praiseworthy exertions, in promoting the interests of the 
society, the county of Seneca is much indebted. 

The breed af swine is supposed to have improved, Sev- 
eral very fine hogs were exhibited, both crossed and full- 
blood Berkshires. 

The show of sheep was not large, owing to the expense 
and delay of transportation, The stock of this county is, 
however, generally good——the Merino and Saxon breeds 
mixed. 

The samples of grain, to the regret of the committee, 
were few in number. John D. Coe, Esq., took the premi- 
um on wheat and oats; Helim Sutton, of Romulus, on 
oats; and E. S. Bartlet and D. B. Robison, on corn—the 
certificate setting forth the nature of soils, manner of culti- 
vation, and cost of production. 

By the vote of the society, Herman P. E. Foster receiv- 
ed a premium for having raised 52 bushels of barley per 
acre, on a field of 54 acres. Mr. Foster is entitled to the 
reputation of a young man of exalted taste and good sense, 
for having exchanged a life of metropolitan luxury for a life 
upon a farm of matchless fertility and beauty, on the east 
bank of Seneca Lake, in the town of Fayette. 

The corresponding secretary, John Delafield, Esq., is en- 
titled to much praise, for the able and indefatigable man- 
ner in which he has discharged the duties of his office. 
To his correspondence with the intelligent farmers of Sen- 
eca we are indebted for many interesting facts in relation to 
the crops of this year. From the facts then obtained, it is 
found that the wheat crop of the county for the present 
year is nearly one-fourth less abundant than that of last 
year. The crop was more or less injured by the fly, the 
early-sown wheat in particular. The barley crop is good ; 
the oat crop abundant in quantity and well filled. Indian 
corn and flax never succeeded better; Flax seed is now a 
very profitable crop, much of which is exported, in the 
face of the great demand from the oil mills in the county. 

The grass crop has been very good. The usual quantity 
of clover seed is raised for export. 

Potatoes, owing to the ravages of disease, are a very 
short crop. 

Of fruit, we have had a fair supply ; the ripening of ap- 
ples early, owing to the length of the season, has had the 
effect to induce a premature decay, to which apples are less 
liable when ripened later. 

The mechanical and household products exhibited at our 
fair, this season, manifest much skill und industry. In 
those departments was noticed a decided improvement; and 
as the right spirit is now abroad, we anticipate a lively 
competition at our succeessive fairs. 

The plowing match excited much interest. Ten plows 
were entered, and a lively competition took place, very bon- 
orable to our plow-boys. 

A few discretionary premiums were awarded for objects 
tending to promote domestic industry ; but the committee 
were reluctantly compelled to withhold premiums from 
many deserving objects, owing to the limited amount of 
funds placed at their disposal. 

On the evening of the first day, a farmers’ talk wus held 
at the Court-house, embracing many objects of practical ex- 
perience in the art of fencing, ditching, destroying pigeon- 
weed, &c., &c, An essay on manure and its application 
was also read, by Samuel Williams. The silence and at- 
tention given to the subjects under review this evening, 
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ave an earnest that a spirit of inquiry is abroad in Sen- 
eca County, which must lead to certain improvement and 
progress in the agricultural arts, hitherto unknown in this 
county. 

After the plowing match, on the second day, the Court- 
house was crowded by an attentive, well-dressed audience 
of men and women, to listen to the annual address, deliv- 
ered by the corresponding secretary, Mr. John Delafield, 
of Fayette. Such were the merits of this address, that a 
vote was unanimouslyepassed, that both this address and 
the essay read the previous evening should be published, for 
general distribution throughout the county. 

After the address, the premiums were delivered to the 
successful competitors. Thirty-five volumes of the Culti- 
vator and the New Genesee Farmer were among the arti- 
cles awarded as premiums. It was an interesting specta- 
cle to observe the sparkling eyes of the fair matrons and 
their daughters, as the prizes for their various household 
products were announced. In short, this fair, throughout, 
may be considered as a festival tending to direct and cul- 
tivate the heart’s best feelings. Ss. W. 


Genesee County. 

Friend B.—The Genesee County Agricultural Show and 
Fair came off here on the 25th and 26th of September;— 
and although the weather was stormy on the first day, the 
turn out was creditable, and conclusively demonstrated that 
in old Genesee, the Agriculturist has not, amid the din and 
strife of politics, forgotten his interests. 

Our cattle breeders came up nobly, and presented for 
competition their beautiful ‘ Devons,’ in numbers larger 
than have ever been exhibited betore ; while I regret to say 
that there were no ‘ Durhams’ offered, which I think cannot 
be attrihuted to any other cause, than that cur friend Rem- 
sen has emigrated, with his fine stock, to the sunny climes 
of the south; us in our offer of premiums, Devons and Dur- 
hams were distinct classes. 

In horses, we far exceeded any former year, and should 
the improvement continue as it has begun in this useful an- 
imal, Genesee will soon be able to challenge western New- 
York to produce better if it can. 

Fruits and vegetables were not so abundant as in former 
years, while domestic manufactures, from the finest linens 
to the coarsest woolens with beautiful specimens of needle 
work, were exhibited, all highly commendatory of the work- 
manship, skill, and art of the manufacturers. 

The plowing match came off on the second day, as usual, 
and was done up in a manner entirely satisfactory to all :— 
after which an address was delivered by the president of 
the society, to an attentive audience, in which he ‘briefly 
traced the history of Agriculture from the earliest period of 
time—showed its present advantages and importance—re- 
marked strongly upon the affected superiority of many among 
us to those engaged in agricultural pursuits—invoked the 
aid of the American fair to sustain it—and concluded by 
an eloquent appeal to the agriculturist, ‘to speed the 
plow,”’ as the only bread winner,—in a manner which will 
not soon be forgotten. 

So it passed off with the fullest assurance to the friends 
of the farming interest here, of future usefulness, and to the 
gratification of all. OBSERVER. 


Chautauque County. 


Friexp BateuamM,—Our agricultural show at James- 
town, on the 26th of September, proved to be truly a proud 
day for the farmers of Chautauque. On account of the 
rain on the 25th, (the first day of the Fair,) which contin- 
ued mostly through the day, there was but little done; and 
many from a distance did not attend on the 26th, but, not- 
withstanding this, there was a much larger attendance than 
at any former annual meeting of the society. The increase 
of numbers and interest at our county exhibitions has been 
at the rate of about fifty per cent. each year, for the past 
four years ; which speaks well for the future usefulness of 
the society, and the progress of improvement in the 
county, , 

The show of Neat Stock would not have done discredit 
to any county in the State. There were 130 head of vari- 
ous kinds on the ground, mostly Durham—all very good, 
and many exceedingly beautiful. Much improvement was 








. manifested also in Horses and Sheep, both as to numbers 


and quality, compared with former exhibitions. 

The Domestic Manufactures made a grand display. The 
large number of elegant woolen shawls, (chiefly embroid- 
ered,) carpets, hearth-rugs, all sorts of bed-coverings, of 
the nicest and most substantial kinds ; table-linen, and nu- 
merous other articles,—were highly creditable to the ladies 
of our county, and elicited the highest commendations of 
the numerous speetators. 

The annual address was delivered at the close of the ex- 
hibition, by E. F. Warren, Esq., of Jamestown. It was 
full of interest and instruction, and added greatly to the 
enjovments of the day. The reports of the committees 
were then read. The premiums amount to more than any 
former year, and include fifty copies of the New Genesee 
Farmer and the Cultivator. 

The next annual exhibition of the society will be at For- 
estville, and there is every reason to believe that it will af- 
ford evidence of the continued progress of improvement, 
and the benefits of an agricultural association for develop- 
ing the almost unlimited resources of this county. 

Truly yours. &c., WM. RISLEY. 


Fredonia, Oct,, 1844. 
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Editor's Valedictory. 

With this number, which completes the fifth volume of 
this paper, the connection of the subscriber therewith will 
cease; and before this announcement will reach many of the 
readers, he will be on his way to Ohio, where he contem- 
plates entering upon a more extended, but similar field of 
labor. 

Though convinced that it will be for the best, it is not 
without feelings of regret that I take my leave of the far- 
mers of the Empire State, and especially of the patrons 
and friends of the Genesee Farmer. I have spent many 
pleasant years among you, and feel a lively interest in your 
progress and prosperity. For ten years past, I have labor- 
ed in various ways to promote the improvement of agricul- 
ture and horticulture in your midst—half ef that time in 
connection with this paper. And, although my success has 
not, in all respects, been as great as I could desire, I have 
had what I esteem no small reward, the most gratifying 
assurances that my labors have exerted a manifest and sal- 
utary influence on the minds and practice of the farming 
community ; especially, in exciting a spirit of inquiry and 
improvement, and elevating the profession of agriculture. 

To the numerous friends of the cause who have rendered 
such valuable assistance in promoting the success and use- 
fulness of the paper, I tender sincere acknowledgements, 
and trust they find sufficient reward in the consciousness 
tinat good has resulted from their efforts. The personal 
kindness, friendship, and hospitality, which have so gen- 
erally been manifested towards me, will be long treasured 
in my memory; and I hope that distance will not deprive 
me of the pleasure and advantage of the epistolatory inter- 
course of some whose friendship and counsel I shall ever 
highly esteem. (Especially when a postage reform bill is 
passed.) 

To the friends of agriculture in Western New York, I 
would say, Go oN with increased energy, in the march of 
improvement, upon which you have but just fairly entered. 
Sustain your County Societies and increase their efficien- 
cy; and above all, continue your exertions and patronage 
in support of the Genesee Farmer. Make an effort this 
winter to increase its circulation, and thereby benefit your 
neighbors, as well as aid the publishers. And after you 
have paid your subscription for that paper, If you havea 
spare dollar for the purpose, I shall be most happy to con- 
tinue your acquaintance by sending you my compliments, 
with a copy of the ‘Ouro Cuttivator,’ twice a month, 
for a year to come, if you will just hand the money to your 
post-ma:iter, and ask him to remit it to your humble 
M. B. BATEHAM, 

at Cotumsus, Ohio. 


servant, 





Mr. B.ateuam tenders his sincere acknowledgements to 
Mr. Tucker, for five volumes of the Cultivator, tocomplete 
a set of tliat admirable work to carry with him to Ohio; al- 
so, for th.e very friendly sentiments expressed in a letter, 
which acc :ompanied the present. 

He is Likewise indebted to H. O’Reitty, Ese., for simi- 
lar favors ;; and to several contemporary editors for volumes, 
or missing numbers of their publications. 





‘THe -AmeRicAN Poutterers’ Boox,”’ by C. N. Be- 
MENT, we see is just issued from the press of Saxton & 
Miles, and is for sale at Hoyt’s, in this city; price $ 1,25 
We have not had an opportunity to examine it, further than 
to perceive that it is a large haudsome volume. But from 
the qualifications of the author there can be no doubt about 
its character- 

“ Peters’ AGRICULTURAL Account Boox”’ is also for 
sale at Hoyt’s, and at the Rochester Seed Store ; price on- 
ly $1. Our firiend, Langworthy, to whom we lent our first 
copy, says he likes it much, and agrees with the commen- 
dations given ast month. He has made such proficiency 
with it in the science of book-keeping, that he refuses to 
return the copy to us! 

Mr. Downie informs us that his promised work on the 
“Fruits and fruit trees of America,’’ is already partly 
printed, but has been delayed in order to test some new 
fruits of this season’s ripening. It will be issued before 
the spring. 


Mr. Skinner's Address at Wilmington, 


We have received from the President a copy of the Trang 
actions of the Agricultural Society and Institute of Ney. 
castle county, Del., with the address delivered at the an 
nual meeting of the Society, in September last. We ha 
the pleasure of hearing this address delivered, ang hare 
already expressed a high opinion of its merits. We shouig 
be glad to publish the whole of it in our pages did Space 
permit, and were our readers not averse to long articles,. 
We have marked a portion which mus/ have a place; bur 
we regret to find our columns already more than full fo, 
this month. 

{> Will friend Thomson please send us a copy for the 
benefit of the Buck-Eyes, addressed M. B. Bateham, Co. 
lumbus, Ohio. 

An Essay on Manures, by S. Williams, Waterloo, N.Y 
Read before the Annual Meeting of the Seneca Co, & 
Society, Oct. 24, 1844. Published by order of the 
ciety. 

This is a sound, practical essay, full of instruction fy 
farmers, and characterised by the same energy of style thy 
has marked his frequent contributions for this paper, We 
shall endeavor, at future times, to find room for some ex. 
tracts. 


Hamuin’s Parent Bee Patace.—We have beenshown 
a model of this newly invented and highly commende, 
bee-hive; and itappears to combine some important advap. 
tages. If, on fair trial, this ‘palace’ is found to suit th 
fancy and habits of its intended occupants, it will no dou 
prove a valuable contrivance. But we long since resoh. 
ed not to purchase or recommend such articles, until we a 
sure they have been fully tried; for we have often knom 
inventors to go to work and construct a beautiful hive, seep. 
ingly very neat and convenient, but the bees, like some othe 
interesting creatures we have heard of, because they wer 
not previously consulted in the matter, take a notion not 
be pleased with the arrangements, and the consequences 
anything else but honey! 

Mr. Leman Hamlin, of Licking Co., Ohio, is the inven. 
tor of this hive or palace, and Rufus A. Sheldon, of Weeds 
port, Cayuga Co., N. Y., has the right for this portiong 
New York. 


Pedigrees of Mr. Randall’s Sheep. 


Our readers may not be aware, that besides the spirited 
warfare which has appeared in this paper, during the year 
past, between Col. H.S. Randall and several others, respee- 
ting the Paular Merino sheep, they have been severely at- 
tacked by a writer in the American Agriculturist, who 
insinuates that the Paulars belonging to Mesers. Randall, 
Jewett, and others, in this country, are none of themof 
pure breed, but mongrels or crosses. And the editor of 
the Agriculturist, a month or two since, challenged Mr. 
Randall to produce evidence that such was not the case. 

We are happy to find that the Colonel is ready—armed 
and equipped—to defend himself and the reputation of his 
sheep on this point, also, as on other occasions, in a way 
that must redound to his credit, in the estimation of a can- 
did public. 

We have received from Mr. Randall, a copy of the ped: 
igrees of his sheep, including an account of the original 
importation of the breed, &c., which, from its length, 
aad the size of our sheet, he, of oourse, does not ask w 
to publish, but desires we should pregerve for the inspec- 
tion of any one. 

From the statements and certificates, which are of the 
most direct and unquestionable character, it appears that 
the original flock ot these sheep, was imported by the 
late Andrew Cock, of Long Island—were purchased by 
the Honorable Charles Rich, member of Congress from 
Vermont, aud Leonard Bedell, of Vermont; and _ that 
the flocks of both these gentlemen have been kept pure 
to the present time. Also, that the sheep were imported 
from the orriginal flock of Don Manuel de Godey, Prince 
of Peace, in Spain, and are genuine Paulars. 

These facts are fully attested by the Hon. Effingham 
Lawrence, of Long Island, Hon. H. S. Jennison, late 
governor of Vermont, and various other individuals, con- 
versant with the history of these sheep, and whose credi- 
bility is attested by Gov. Jennison. 

In accordance with the wishes of friend Randall, we 
shall preserve these documents, for the inspection of any 
one who wishes to examine them in detail. 
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Tue Sixth Volume of the GENESEE 
FARMER, for 1845, will be published by the 
subscribers at the Rochester Seed Store, 
No. 4 Front Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


| ully solicited to act as agents, and remit 
/subscriptions for the Farmer. 


| The Proprietors will spare no reasonable 
|pains or expense to make the paper worthy 


The sheet will be enlarged about onequar- | of the support of the Farmers, and they re- 
ter from the present size, and for the sake of |spectfully solicit the former friends of the 


convenience in binding, will be printed in 
the form of an Octavo, each number to con- 
tain sixteen pages. 
{(> Five copies for Two Dollars. 
Postmasters are authorized and respect- 


|paper, and the friends of Agriculture gene- 
rally to aid in extending its circulation. 
Address B. F. SMITH & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ERASTUS SHEPARD, BOOK & JOB PRINTER, 204 STATE-ST. 











Taylor’s celebrated improved Straw-Cutter and 
Corn-Sheller, combined in one Machine, 








[Patentep Nov. 6, 1844.] 

The nature of this improvement consists in combining a 
corn-sheller and straw-cutter in one machine, with a 
straight knife which plays up and down, with a drawing 
stroke down across the mouth of the machine, the straw 
being fed in by the action of the machine at proper inter- 
vals, and so constructed as to cut the straw any length de- 
sired. 

This is a self-sharpening machine, and constructed in 
such a manner, that the knife may be constantly kept 
sharp by means of an adjustable whet-stone, or other sharp- 
ening material operating upon its edge by the combined 
relative motions of the whet-stone and knife consequent 
on the motion of the raachine, thereby setting the edge of 
the knife in toward the straw rest. One side of the bal- 
ance wheel, as represented by the cut above, is armed 
with studs operating on a small cast iron box, which forms 
a complete and most perfect corn-sheller, capable of doing 
up that part of Agricultural business with the greatest pos- 
sible despatch. In one word, this machine combines utili- 
ty with economy and durability. The machine may be 
seen at any time by calling at the Rochester Seed Store, 
No. 4. Front Street. . 

DVERTISEMENT.—Persons desirous of purchasing ‘“ Tay- 

lor’s celebrated improved Straw-cutter and Corn-shelling Ma- 
chines,” or securing patent rights for states or counties for the 
same, can do so by applying in person, or by letter post paid, ad- 





dressed to AYLOR, Potentee, or 
Rochester, N. ¥. W. H. THOMAS, Agent. 
.— <n toni 
Allegany County. 


We hardly anticipated the pleasure of recording the no- 
tice of an agricultural exhibition in Allegany county, for 
some years to come; but the following extracts from the 
Angelica Advocate, shows that the right spirit is at work 
there, and beginning to express itself in deeds as well as 
‘words : 

‘* The first Fair of the Allegany County Agricultural 
Society, was held in this village on Tuesday, the 8th inst. 
The weather was fine, the arrangements, considering the 

circumstances of the society, were creditable to the com- 
mittee. The exhibitions of stock exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations, and would have been no discredit to 
any county in thedistrict. The samples of Butter, Cheese 


and Sugar were excellent, the articles of domestic indus- 


try were less numerous than was desirable, but those ex- 
hibited proved that the farmers of Allegany had reason to 
be proud of their wives and daughters : and those not en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits were elated to think that 
Allegany was fast improving, and that this first fair might 
be considered as an earnest of what may be expected here- 
after, if the farmers are true to their own interests, and 
feel a just pride in the honor and progressive prosperity of 
their own county. 

‘The address of A. S. Diven. Esq., was listened to 
by a numerous audience with eviden: marks of satisfaction 
and delight. Itis hoped that the impression produced by 
it, in favor of the society. and the importance of sustain- 
ing it, will not soon be effaced or forgotten. 

‘*Farmers ! come up to the work—support your Socie- 
ty—employ the coming long winter evenings in storing 
your minds with useful information—information that will 
make you better men, better farmers, and, consequentiy, 
better citizens. Learn how to produce on your own farms 
two dollars, where you have the past season fifty cents.— 
Get the result of your brother tarnier’s experiments, and 
make it of advantage to you. Lay away, in the store- 
house of your memory, every useful hini, and be sure to 
bring it forth when it may be profitably employed.”’ 


The Markets. 


New Yor, Nov. 26.—The prospect of the immediate closing “‘ 
navigation has tended to advance prices alittle. Genesee and prie- 
Michigan flour is $4,69. Po’k is firm but not much doing; prime 
is $6,274, and mess $9.124. Beef, supply is large—prime is $4,62}, 
and mess 6,624. Lard in bbls. sells at 6 cts. per pound. Ashes— 
pearls a $4,38, pots $4,00. 

Cincinnati, Saturday, Nov. 23.—Hogs have continued to come 
in, mostly in small droves, and slaughtering and packing has pro- 
gressed with as much activity as is usual at this seasun. All which 
have yet been cut are intended for ap early market, and consequent- 
ly the prices of last week have been pretty well sustained. Up to 
this day the number cut will not vary much from 20,000 head.— 
(We give the opinion of a slaughterer.) One or two small lots of 
satel Taos have been sold at $2,50 ; 1000 head at between $2 50 and 
$2,60 ; 248 head at $2,58; 606 head at $2.60—the three latter lots 
fair bacon hogs; several other small lots at $2,62 a 2,65; 140 a 250 
head, good at $2,70; 193 and 110 head at $2,75; 462 head at Cov- 
ington on Saturday last at $2,75; 500 head here on Tnesday at 2,65 
for those weighing over and 2,62 for those under 190 Ibs.; on Thurs- 
day 290 good Ky., hogs at $2.63, These rates ure altogether above 
the views of Eastern men, and several who were here have left— 
some to return, and others to visit other ports with a view to buy- 
ing at lower prices, and express a determination not to operate at 
such rates. On the other hand, the farmers and drovers express, 
very decidedly, the opinion that the number of hogs will be short, 
and several have been packing on their own account in preference 
to selling at rates effered—Chronicle. 

ROCHESTER, Noy. 30. 

Since the closing of navigation, very little is doing in farm pro- 
duce, except with Pork. his article comes in freely now, though 
the price is too low to suit farmers. Large hogs bring 3,25 per cwt. 
medium 3,00, small 2,75. 


ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 











Wheat, §$ Sla 83)Hay, ton, $7508 00) Eggs, doz. 12 
Corn, 74 a 40|Wood,cord, 2 00 2 50) Poultry, lb. 5 6 
Barley, 374 40/Salt, bbl, 1 13, Tallow, 7 
Oats, 25 00/Hams, Ib., 5 6) Hops, 10 11 
Flour, (ret.) 4 25)/Pork, bbl. 10 00; Wool, 38 50 
Beans, 100150} “ ewt. 275 3 25) Sheep Skins, 50 75 
Apples, 18 25\Beef, “ 2003 50j/GreenH’ds,lb.3 4 
Potatoes, 18 25,Lard, Ib., 5 6; Dry Hides, 6 7 
Cloverseed, 5 00 5 50/ Butter, 9 12) Calfskins, gr'n. 5 ¢ 
Timothy, 1 1 50|Cheese,cwt.4 00 4 50: Nov. 30. 








Arrival of choice Stock in Rochester. 

Mr. Thomas H. Hyatt, of this city, has recently pur- 
chased and brought home from Albany six head of very 
choice, thorough- bred cattle—four Du:ham and two Here- 
ford ; viz.: 

A bull and a heifer, 18 months old, Hereford, from the 
choice of the celebrated herd of Messrs. Corning and So- 
tham, Albany. These are the only ones of the kind in this 
region, and will be deemed quite an acquisition to the coun 
ty, as soon as our farmers learn their valuable qualities. 

* Albino” and “ Albiness,” a pair of beautiful white 
Durham calves, prize animals at the late State Show, bred 
by C. N. Bement, Esq,, by ‘‘ Royal William.” 

* Prunella,” a white heifer, 18 months old, from the 
herd of C. N. Bement, Esq., by “‘ Astoria;” dam * Pris- 
cilla.”’ 

“« Meteor,”’ roan cow, 7 yeurs old, from the same herd, 
by ‘* Superior,”” dam “ Delia,” 

These cattle are now at the residence of their owner, on 
South Sophia-St. He intends removing on to a small farm 
near the city in the Spring. 





Pavtar Merino Sucer.—We ought before to have 
mentioned that Gen. Harmon purchased a score or more of 
these celebrated sheep, from S. W. Jewett, (we believe) a¢ 
the time of the State Fair, and has taken them to his resi- 
dence in Wheatland. 

Mr. A. Champion, of this city, has recently purchased 
some very fine merino sheep from the flock of L. D. Grego- 
ry, of Vermont. ‘ 


Colman’s European Agriculture, Part 2. 

We have read the second number of Mr. Colman’s work 
with much pleasure and advantage. As was to be expect- 
ed, it is more practical in its character than the first num- 
ber, and on that account will be more valuable to farmers 
generally; though it also contains much that will interest 
persons not practically engaged in Agriculture. Mr. Col- 
man, however, has hardly entered, as yet, upon the great 
leading principles, and practical details of improved British 
husbandry; and we have no doubt that succeeding num- 
bers will contain information still more valuable to Ameri- 
can farmers. 

The titles and arrangement of the chapters in this volume, 
are: XIII. Allotment system, (continued;)XIV. Quan- 
ty of Seed; XV. Steeping Seeds; XVI. Spade Hus- 
bandry; XVII. Condition of the Laborers; XVIII, 
Progress of Agriculture compared with other pursuits. ;— 
XIX. Actual Improvement in English Agriculture; XX. 
Relations of Landlord and Tenant; XXI. Game and the 
Game Laws ; XXII. The Royal Agricultural Society of 
Ireland; XXIII. Model Farm an@Agricultural School; 
XXIV. Dublin Botanic Garden, The number is em- 
bellished with a fine engraving, and the typographical exe- 
cution of the work very perfect—much superior to the first 
number. 

We should like to give our readers copious extracts from 
the work, could we do so without injustice to the author. 
Every farmer who can afford the expense, should subscribe 
for itentire; and those who cannot should join with their 
neighbors and form a club for the purpose. 

We subjoin a portion of the chapter on steeping seeds in 
chemical preparations, which is a subject that has excited 
much interest with some minds, the past year, and may 
lead to very important results, 


Steeping Seeds. 

I may as well hereas any where recur to an experiment 
exhibited at the Dundee Show, of the effect of prepared 
steeps for seed. It excited great attention on that ocession. 
I visited the grounds of the gentleman who made the ex- 
periment ; and he has been kind enough to write me, on 
the subject, a letter, which I subjoin. 

“ Seminaries, Dundee, 13th Sept. 1843. 

“‘ Sir: Since I had the pleesure of meeting you in Edin- 
burgh, I have thought a good deal abpout the way I ought 
to proceed as to concealing for a time, or at once revealing 
my method of preparing seeds, so as to produce superior 
crops of grain. I have at last determined that the better 
way is to make the process known to the head of agricultu- 
ral societies. 

“In accordance with this resolution, I have written to 
the Duke of Richmond, as president of both the Nationul 
Agricultural Institutions of Great Britain, and to the pre- 
sident of the Royal Agricultural Improvement Soniety 
of Ireland, disclosing the processes which I have used; and 
I now do the same to you, as agricultural commissioner 
from the United States. 

‘<I consider this plan better, in every respect, than send- 
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ing prepared specimens of seeds, as the applications for 
these might soon become too numerous to be attended to. 

“ The specimens of growing corn, which I exhibited at 
the show here, were the produce of seeds steeped in sul- 
phate, nitrate, and muriate of ammonia; nitrates of soda 

potass, and combinations of these. It was objected 
by some that the tallest specimens of oats were too rank, 
and would break down before coming to the ripened seed. 
I should by no means be afraid of such a result, as the 
stems were strong in proportiun to their height; but should 
there even be some reason in the objection, the result 
might be modified by a modification of the process. The 
tallest oats were prepared from sulphate of ammonia, and 
Iam convinced from experiment, that the addition of a 
portion, say one half, of sulphate of soda, or sulphate of 
potass, would so modify the growth as to make the stalks 
moderately high, and at the same time preserve the superi- 
or productiveness of the seed. 

‘* The barley, which you may perhaps recollect, consist- 
ed of an average of ten stems from one seed, and thirty- 
four grains on each stem, was the produce of seeds steep- 
ed in nitrate of ammonia. I may mention that the best 
illustration of the comparative productiveness of prepared 
and unprepared seed was exhibited by the contrast of wheat, 
sewn 5th July, which, by the 10th of August, the last day 
of the show, presented the fo!lowing results: the unpre- 
pared seeds had tillered into nine, ten and eleven stems ; 
the unprepared seeds into two, three and four; and both 
were from the same sample of seed, and sown in the same 
soil, and side by side. 

“The various salts above specified were made by me 
from their carbonates, and were exactly neutratized. I 
then added from eight to twelve measures of water. The 
time of steeping varied from fifty to ninety-four hours, ata 
temperature of about 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“ Barley, I found, does not succeed with more than sixty 
hours’ steeping. Rye-grass, and other cultivated grasses, 
may do very well from sixteen to twenty hours; but clover 
will not do with more than eight or ten hours, for, being 
bilobate, the seeds are apt to burst in swelling. 

**On the 16th ultimo, I caused four cart-loads of earth, 
dug from about six feet under the surface, to be laid over 
tilly ground, and spread there, and in this virgin soil, to- 
tally destitute of any organic matter, I sowed seeds of oats 
and barley prepared in seven different ways; but having 
to leave on the 31st, i could not form a correct estimate of 
the comparative progress of the seeds, as the season is far 
advanced, and vegetation slow; bot if in health, I shall 
re-visit the place in October, and shall then be able to 
judge better of the result. Along with the prepared seeds, 
I sowed some unprepared seeds, [ sowed also some unpre- 
pared, both in the virgin soil and in pure sand. ‘They had 
all sprung well when | left. I hope soon to have the plea- 
sure of writing you again on the subject. Meantime, 

“© T remain, sir, 
* Your most obedient servant, 
“JAS. CAMPBELL. 

“ Henry Cotman, Esq., London.’’ 

There were exhibited, on this occasion, speeimens of 
oats, barley, wheat and rye-grass, raised from seed chemi- 
cally prepared. Mr, Campbell adds in another letter as 
follows: 

“It is now a considerable time since I began to imagine 
that, if the ultimate principles, of which the proximate 
constituents of most of the gramineous seeds are compos- 
ed, could by any means be made so as to enter the sub- 
stance of the seed, and at the same time not to injure its 
vitality, as thoroughly to imbue its texture with an excess 
of these principles, the end (vis., of superseding manures) 
would be accomplished; and it is by doing this to a cer- 
tain extent that I am certain I have succeeded.” 

‘©The specimens of oats prepared from sulphur of am- 
monia are magnificent, both as to height ard strength, be- 
ing six feet high, and having stems like small canes, and 
consisted of an average of ten stems from each seed, and 
160 grains on each stem. The oats from muriate of am- 
monia were vigorous and prolific, but not so tall; and those 
from the nitrate of soda and potass were nearly equally 
prolific, but still less tall. Big, or bear, (barley,) from a 
preparation of nitrate of ammonia, like that in which the 

barley was steeped, had an average of eleven and a half 
stems from each seed, and seventy-twu grains on each 
stem.” 

Mr. Campbell states “that the ground on which his ex- 
periments had been made had received no manure for 
eleven years, and in it there was little organic matter of 
any kind.”’ It was ina yard, or old garden, next to his 
house ; but unless he had made an analysis of the soil in 
respect to the amount of organic matter contained in it, I 
should conclude that his judgment here was at fault. This 
circumstance, however, is of little consequence, since the 
experiments were comparative, and made in the same soil, 
and under the same circumstances. The plants had been 

incipally removed from the ground when I saw it; and I 
had only to regret that the experiments, of which, from 
the t results, he could hardly before hand, have re- 
‘alized the importance, had not been made with more scru- 
pulous exactness. They gre, however, sufficiently interes- 
ting and decisive to indace other experiments, in which the 
results may be more defined, Mr. Campbell's disinteres- 
ted conduct in communicating them to the public does him 

athe highest honor—@olman’s Eup. Agriculture. 


Late Speech of Mr. Colman. 

We have just received, per the Britannia, an interest- 
ing private letter from Mr. Colman, together with a copy 
of the Essex Standard, containing an account of the an- 
uual meeting of the Saffron Walden Agricultural Society, 
at which Mr. Colman was highly complimented and toas- 
ted; and in reply he delivered the following neat and char- 
acteristic speech. We think Amcrican farmers ought to 
feel proud of their representative in England : 

“ Mr. Colman, in returning thanks said he was happy 
to meet them as farmers of the county, for this was a eall- 
ing to which he had more than forty years belonged, and 
to which his attachment had increased day by day and 
year by year. He was happy to meet on this occasion so 
intelligent a body. It was often said that the farmers were 
a dull, stupid race (laughter) but he bad known them for 
half a century, and he did not admit the allegation.— 
There might be a proportion of poor farmers, but he did 
not think the proportion amongst the agriculturists was 
greater—and he said it with due deference— than amongst 
other professions. He thought if they looked to the hie- 
tory of the past year in their own country, they would 
discover there was some poor law: if they asked the sex- 
ton and the grave digger, they would find that there had 
been some poor physic; but he hardly dare eay, after the 
speech they had just heard, that there might be some poor 
preaching. (Lafighter.) They had the honor to belong 
to a profession that, in point of utility, yielded to none 
other upon earth; for agriculture was, always had been, 
and always would be, the great interest of the communi- 
ty. He congratulated them on the attitude that this pro- 
fession now sus‘ained. It had hitherto been inferior; it 
had now risen to its proper dignity, and it was pureved 
with a zeal, a spirit, and intelligence, which augured the 
best results. We heard much of the application of science 
to agriculture, and undetstood in its most technical sense, 
he did not ceny its importance. He rejoiced in every con- 
tribution which those men, claiming the designation of sci- 
entific, made to this great art; but there was another light 
under which the subject was to be viewed, and on which 
he begged leave to congratulate them ; that was, that 
there was not only the application of science, but a uni- 
versal application of mind, to agriculture. (Cheer.)— 
Farmers of all descriptions were worked up to the impor- 
tance of observation and experiment; the inquiry and ob- 
servation of plain practical men, and the experiments of 
every day, and of every farmer and every cottager, were 
important in bringing those contributions to the common 
stock, which must eventuate in increasing that genervus 
and powerful impetus under which this art was progress- 
ing. (Cheers.) He had travelled over great part of this 
country with delight: he came here with his expectations 
highly raised, and those expectations had been surpassed, 
He could notsay thatall parts of the country were equally im- 
proved, he could not say there was not much to be done; but 
he had witnessed, in various parts of the kingdom, an ex- 
traordinary scale of improvement, carried on with won- 
derful success, and with an agricultural art which he could 
safely say was unrivalled. (Cheers.) If they went into 
some counties they would see vast tracts of land redeem- 
ed from the sea, and converted into fields waving with 
rich crops, yeilding their abundance for the support of 
man and beast. Go int» Nottinghamshire, and there were 
improvements magnificient in the highest degree, to which 
a nobleman had contributed his wealth to show what could 
be done by science and art. Go to Staffordshire, Berk- 

shire, the Lothians, and other parts of the country, and 
everywhere they would see examples of the highest im- 
provement, and the most exhuberant products. What 
had been done might be done again. Cobbet said he de- 
spised the man who was contented with his condition; and 
he agreed with this in one sense; for let them never be 
satisfied with what they nad done, while there was anything 
that could be done better, and they had power of going 
further. (Cheers.) They had heard the statement of 
one gentleman, that seven quarters of wheat an acre had 
been raised on a considerable extent of ground, in the 
present season. Was not that extraordinary? He heard 
it from another source that 40 or 50 bushels had been the 
average in one instance; he knew in another case that 60 
bushels had been raised asa farm crop; and he had been 
on a farm where the average crop of potatoes was 706 
bushels an acre. Were not these great results? and were 
not they to endeavor to do the same? There were the 
motives of interest and humanity to improve agriculture. 
The point of interest he would not urge, andonthe ground 
of humanity he need only appeal to them; for the eondit- 
ion of the laborer must be essentially improved by the in- 
creased cultivation, and the increased products of the 
country. (Hear.) There was one startling fact that 
would make every man’s heart bleed within him—that 
within 24 hours’ journey of that place, under our benign 
and excellent government, there were more than twe mil- 
tons of their own fellow citizens, who for 364 out of 365 
days in the year, bad nothing to eat but potatoes. They 
might say they were Irishmen, but he did not know those 
five little letters of the alphabet, I, R, I, 8, H, were not 
asrespectable as any others; nor could he conceive any 
rearon why, because they were Irish, they should be con. 
sidered out of the pale of humanity. (Hear.) Under 
these circumstances, everything should be done for the ex- 





tension of agriculture and for the increase of bread; and 
no one would object to this relief of those by whose labor 
mainly this bread was produced. (Cheers.) Some time 
ago, he met in London with a book written by two Par. 
sees, from Caleutta, in which, in giving an intelligen 
account of what they saw in Great Britain, they said they 
considered the English a most extraordinary people, but 
they could not understand one thing—that the English 
people (going to the opera) should be willing to pay for 
seeing a woman stand on one leg, turning rownd on ber 
toes, and extending ber leg to right angles with her shoul. 
ders—that they should be willing to pay for this night af. 
ter night quite as much as would support three Spitalfields 
weavers’ families for a whole year. (Cheers.) Now he 
had something of the same difficulty in his mind, whep 
he was told by the highest autherity, that ten million acres 
of iand in England and Scotland were unoccupied tha 
might be productive, and that a large portion of this—jg 
one district 13,000 acres, was kept for no other purpose 
than to breed black cocks and grouse. When he heard 
this he was totally unable to reconcile this fact with the 
other circumstances in which the country was placed.— 
(Hear.) He assured them that the kind and friendly way 
in which they had spoken of his country had excited grate. 
ful emotions in his mind. He was, in a manner, a na. 
tive of America, but he was an Englishman: if he went 
into Norfolk, he found there the graves of his ancestors; 
and should be not feel an attachment to that soil where the 
sepulchres of his ancestors remaine|, where the people 
spoke the same language, cherished the saine affections, 
enjoyed the same religion, and trusted in the same faith 
and bopeashimself? (Cheers.) They would pardon him 
if he endeavored to correct a wrong impression as to A. 
merica. He was sure they labored under a mistaken im. 
pression in this country as to the feeling of America. 
He assured them from his soul that he did not know ap 
American, entitled to any consideration and respect, who 
did not desire peace—eternal peace and union with Eng. 
land. (Cheers.) He should be pardoned if he alluded 
toa circumstance that occurred last winter, which he re. 
gretted at the time, because he knew it was likely to be 
misunderstood in thiscountry. There was a motion made 
in the Congress of the United States, that they should no 
longer negotiate on the subject of the Oregon territory, 
but that they should take immediate and forcible possess. 
ion of it. By whom wasthat motionmade? By an Eng- 
lishman, the son of Robert Owen, who happened to be 
naturalized too soon. Did this represent the feeling of the 
great body of the American people? God forbid! ( Cheers.) 
The Americans rejoiced in the prosperity of Great Britian 
—the best and bravest blood of thiscountry flowed in their 
veins; they inherited from England a love of liberty, a 
love of learning, their best and nobiest institutions; and 
it they could return them improved in any way, the peo- 
ple here, instead of regretting it, should rejoice. (Cheers.* 
This country controlled, in a great measure, the destinies 
of the world: and wkat could they ask more than the 
President had asked—that instead of war and conquest, 
they should look only to the amelioration of mankind?— 
(Cheers.) There was the virtue of patriotism; but there 
wae a virtue he fancied still more—that of philanthropy. 
(Cheers.) They had beard of an old man whose regu- 
lar grace was this: ‘ God bless me and my wife, my son 
John and bis wife—us four and no more.’ (Laughter.) 
But why should they indulge this spirit? He rejoiced in 
the progrees of knowledge, and civilization, and liberty, 
and humanity, wherever God was pleased to open a way ; 
and in that sentiment he knew he should be joined in with 
all their hearts. (Chcers.’) 


We have seen nothing during the past month that throws 
any additional light on the much-agitated subject of the 
disease of the potato crop. The following article, by that 
valuable advucate of science and improvement, J. E. Txs- 
CHEMACHER, Esq., of Boston, will interest those of our 
readers who have some knowiedge of chemistry, and may 
be of service to other experimentors, in their investigations 
for discevering the cause of this great evil, and its most ef 
fectual remedy :—[Ep. 





From the New England Farmer 


The Disease in Potatoes. 

Mr. Breck,—Mr. James Brown having kindly brought 
me some of the potatoes infested with the disease which 
has this year committed such ravages on this vegetable, I 
proceeded at once to investigate the subject. 

The peculjar smell, and the reputed poisonous qualities 
of this diseased potato, made me nearly certain that it was 
a species of fungus—a position which I think has been con 
firmed by my examination with the microscope. 

The appearances which I examined were,— 

Ist, A nearly black discoloration of the potato, just be 
low the skin, penetrating about one-sixteenth to one-quarter 
of an inch into the substance, and apparently through the 
skin, ia little black, indented tumifications, like pustules. 
It is probable that in these holes the vegetation of the fun- 
gus first begins, and spreads underneath. 

2d, On the surface of the skin, where these pustules 
were enlarged, there had been produced a grayish, slimy 
substance, of a very offensive smell. 

The black mass, divided in a drop of distilled water, ex- 





hibited under the microscope a number of long and oval, 
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very irregularly shaped dark bodies, interspersed among the 


cells of the potato. Many of these cells appeared lacera- 
ted, but this might partly have been produced by the me- 
chanical action of dividing, although I think not altogether. 
The greyish slimy mass was semi-transparent & indistinct, 
even ‘mixed with distilled water, and exposed to the strong- 
est light | could throw. 

In order to discover a remedy for this disease, I decided 
on applying various substances to this fungus, with a view 
of effecting its decomposition, and examining their action 
under a microscope. The first application was salt, and the 
action of this was so instantaneous and decided, that I did 
not proceed to any other, 

A portion of the dark substance was placed on a piece of 
glass, ou the microscope-stand, in a drop of distilled water, 
and then thoroughly examined. A little salt. on the fine 
point of a penknife, was then added ; a nearly instantane- 
ous change took place—the dark-colored masses separated, 
much of them seemed tu pass away, and instead appeared 
numerous dark state-colored bedies, which I easily recog- 
nized as the spores, or reproducing bodies of the fungus. 
With the gray, slimy substance, the effect was still more 
striking: all the indistinct slime disappeared—the mass 
became clear and transparent, and left nothing but these in- 
numerable dark globules floating about in the drop of water, 

It seemed to me, that the salt destroyed all the vegeta- 
tion of the fungus, leaving nothing but the reproducing 
spores, which are indestructible by salt. The spores of 
fungi are the bodies by which they are reproduced and 
spread, and are analogous to the seeds of other vegetables, 
and these spores are generated in such enormous quantities, 
that many fungi, like this on the potato, spread with incon- 
ceivable rapidity; but in order to vegetate, they require 
certain favorable conditions and circumstances, which yet 
require much investigation. These favorable circumstances 
are, in my opinion, prevented by salt, as it destroys the 
fungus vegetation. Therefore, wherever the disease exist. 
ed this year, I recommend a liberal supply of salt to be 
spread on the soil, and trust it will eradicate the evil. it is, 
at all events, a remedy which cannot do much injury, if it 
does not succeed. 

During the examination of the black substance, I of 
course recognized the grains of starch. which appeared 
sound ; but wishing to know whether the fungus had affect- 
ed them, I added a little iodine. The grains immediately 
took the usual purple color, and I think were not at all in- 
jured; indeed, it appears to me that the injury takes place 
by the rupturing of the cellular parts of the potato. 

I am aware that it requires some practice to judge well of 
the appearances under the microscope ; but I repeated these 
exnminations six or seven times, and always with the same 
results : still, | should be very glad to have them repeated 
by others, whether their correctness be confirmed or not. 

My microscope being made by myself, is of course very 
inferior to those now manufactured in London and Paris; 
and it would be very desirable that some of our scientific 
societies would import one of these, the cost of which is 
too high for persons of moderate incomes. It might be 
made accessible, under certain conditions, to those desirous 
of undertaking such investigations as these; for there are 
many cases where the action of various substances on the 
causes of animal and vegetable disease are examined to 
very great advantage under the microscope, and effects seen 
which cannot be observed in any other way. 

Should any gentleman, possessed of one of these supe- 
rior instruments, be desirous of examining this disease, I 
would request of him to look at the action of sulphate of 
iron, sulphate of soda, or of ammonia, or of any other sub- 
stance which can be cheaply applied to the soil as a pre- 
ventive, and to give notice of his observations either in your 
or some other periodical, for I see with delight anything 
that can bring nearer to each other science and agriculture, 

Yours, J. E. TESCHEMACHER. 

Boston, Oct., 1844. 


Agricultural College in Tennessee. 

A little more than a year ago, we noticed the successful 
commencement and progress of an agricultural school near 
Nashville, Tenn., under the individual management of Mr. 
T. Fanning. This experiment was so satisfactory to the 
friends of agriculture aud education in that region, that it 
was determined to commence an establishment of the kind 
with more extensive accommodations and higher advanta- 
ges. Accordingly, a charter was obtained from the legisla- 
ture incorporating “‘ The Franklin College ;"’ and suitable 
buildings have been erected during the past year for the 
commencement of operations. We hail this institution asa 
pioneer in a needed reform, and the harbinger of great good 
to the cause of agriculture and the prosperity of our coun- 
try, especially as it is situated in a region where young men 
are too much accustomed to regard physical labor as degra- 
ding. In answer to a letter of inquiry from us, we have 
received a very friendly letter from the president, together 
with the following circular just issued to the public : 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 
Five miles east of Nashville, Tenn. 

This institution, which is the first of the kind that has 

Been attem in America, will commence its first session 





on tho first day of January, 1845. 





Franklin College was chartered by the legislature of 
Tennessee, January 30th, 1844 ; since which time a kitch- 
en, 24 by 20 feet, a dining-room, 60 by 30 feet, and a 
college edifice, 120 by 40 feet, three stories high, containing 
a large hall, rooms for societies and recitations, and fifty 
rooms for students, have been erected, and will! be in readi- 
ness by the time specified. The buildings are of brick, and 
the workmanship is of the most substantial kind. The 
trustees, believing confidently that this institution will be a 
decided improvement on the present plans of training youth, 
and a permanent benefit to the country, avail themselves of 
this means of presenting to the public a synopsis of the sys- 
tem which will be adopted, the names of the faculty, costs 
of the establishment, &c. The charter contemplates a 
combination of physical, intellectual, and moral culture ; 
and the trustees and officers are of the opinion, this is the 
only plan upon which an energetic, intellectual, and moral 
race can be reared up. 

1, Physical Department. 

To secure health, vigorous-constitutions, sound minds, 
and good morals, a sufficiency of agriculture to teach the 
properties and improvement of soils, the proper cultivation 
of the different grains and grasses, and the management of 
farm stock, also horticulture and orcharding in all their 
branches, and the mechanic arts, will be introduced. Each 
student, as an indispensable part of his education, will de- 
vote from two to five hours per day to some one or more 
branches of physical industry. The profits accruing from 
the labor, after paying for materials and rents, will belong 
to the students. This is the system which has been adopt- 
ed in the best colleges of Europe; and it is fondly believed 
no department will be more pleasant than the physical in 
the United States, when properly understood and put into 
practice. Thus the rich will be taught the value of prop- 
erty, and indigent and aspiring young men will acquire the 
means of paying for their education. 

2. Intellectual Department. 

As full a course of English and classical literature, ma- 
thematics, and general science, will be adopted as at any 
other college in the United States. A list of books will be 
given, with the laws of the Institution, so soon as the facul- 
ty can convene, 

3. Moral Department. 

Under this head will be introduced sacred history, mu- 
sic, discipline, and personal accomplishments. The Bible, 
ancient geography, history, and dictionaries, will be the 
only books employed in sacred histery. Music will be a 
daily exercise of the college. The discipline will be firm 
but parental. A plain and cheap uniform will be selected 
so soon as circumstances will justify, and the greatest pains 
will be taken to improve the manners of students, 

In addition to the regular coilege department of fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior and senior classes, there will bu a 
juvenile and preparatory department. Boys, after arriving 
at the age of five years, will be taken into the juvenile de- 
partment, and a teacher or teachers will spend the whole 
time with them. 

In the juvenile department, the first principles of Eng- 
lish education will be taught. In the preparatory depart- 
ment, students will be made ready for the regular classes of 
the college. . 

The collegiate year will consist of one session of ten 
months, or 42 weeks. and no student will be taken fora 
less time, or from the time of entering to the close of ses- 
sion; and if the entry is made within two months of the 
opening of the session, full price will be charged. One day 
in each month will be set apart for visiting. Half the ex- 
penses will be required when students enter college, and the 
balance will be due the first of June ineach year, and if the 
fees are not paid at the appointed time, interest will be 


charged. 
Charges. 


Plain, substantial, and wholesome fare, comfortable 
rooms, and fire-wood, will be furnished at sixty dollars 
per annum. 

Tuition fees in the juvenile department will be ...$20 

Tuition in the preparatory class,...ssseeeeeeess 30 

Tuition in the college proper, ..ss+eeecesessees 40 

Five dollars will be required fron each student as a ma- 
triculation fee, for the purpose of purchasing books and ap- 


paratus. 
Thus, it will be observed, the whole cost of boarding, 

room rent, fuel, und tuition, will range from 80 to 100 dol- 

lars per annum, Students will furnish their own rooms, 
and pay for their washing; also, the professor of music 
will be entitled to a small extra fee. 

Faculty. 

TOLBERT FANNING, President and Professor of In- 
tellectual and Moral Science, Natural History, Agri- 
culture and Horticulture. 

I. N. LOOMIS, Professor of Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Mechanic Arts, and Assistant Professor of Horticulture. 


[Here follow the names of eighteen trustees, which we 
omit. ] 

A limited ber of stud will be taken, and applica- 
tions may be made through the president, or secretary, B. 
Embry. Persons who have indulged their sons in habits of 
idleness and extravagance, will please not apply for situa- 
tions: and it is the request of the trustees, that none shall 
attend the institution who are not determined to be educa- 
ted, and who cannot bear the strictest government. 

Papers throughout the country, favorable to this mode of 
educating youth, will please publish this circular. 


Pitts’ Corn and Cob Grinder. 

Mr. H, A. Pitts has taken up his residence in this city 
for the winter, and is at work experimenting with, and per- 
fecting his Corn and Cob Grinder ; respecting which, we 
have seen some curious notices in eastern papers during 
the past year. 

We have seen the machine in operation, and its perform- 
ance fully realized our anticipations ; although it is not yet 
perfect. It is so simple and durable in construction, and 
so small and effective, that it must commend itself to every 
observer; and we have no doubt will come into very gene- 
ral use, as soon as farmers rightly understand the value of 
this kind of food. A description of the machine and an ac- 
count of its performance will be given as soon as the in- 
ventor is prepared for operations. 

The editor of the Maine Farmer, speaking of a recent 
exhibition of the machine by Mr. Pitts, at Winthrop, says, 
“It is so small and compact, that, with the exception of 
the hopper, you can put it into your hat. It is a terrible 
cob eater though, if it is small. We have had ears of corn 
chawed up by it at the rate of a bushel in four minutes, 
when it had ground so much that its teeth were dull, and 
the bands were too loose to give it “ top speed.”” The corn 
was green and damp—pig corn sorted out.” 











Inquiny.—Editors of the New Genesee Farmer,— 
Can you inform me whether the Committee on Horses, at 
the late State Fair at Poughkeepsie, who awarded some 70 
dollars worth of discretionary premiums, including five 
dollars to the man who rubbed down and took care of one 
of the horses, had any authority for so doing? I some- 
times take pains in rubbing down my horses—can’t I have 
apremium? As I have for several years contributed to 
the funds of the State Society, I have some interest in an 
answer.—With profound respect, SENEX. 


Winter Evenings—Farmers’ Clubs. 

To Yuune Farmers.—Would it not be well for you to 
form clubs, to have lectures and discussions, during the 
long evenings of Winter, on all those subjects which are 
calculated to advance and improve your Agricultural inter- 
ests? You can be thus benefited in that particular busi- 
ness, while at the same time you wil! be making useful ac- 
quisitions in general knowledge. Youwill find great advan- 
tage in reading such works as Cotman's “ European Trav- 
els,” the Genesee Farmer, the Cultivator, and Leibig’s Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry; with many other substantial works 
on these subjects, 

Do this; add a more general intelligence to your labor ; 
and you shall soon find industry promoted as it ought te 
be, and see manifested the True Dieyiry of Lazor. 

We will cheerfully publish notices of your meetings, and 
such proceedings as may be desirable; and otherwise aid 
you as we can.—Perry Countryman. 

That’s right, friend Curtis; rouse up the young farmers 
on the subject of mutual improvement, and the advance-~ 
ment of their noble profession. It is to those just enter- 
ing upon the stage of action—who are soon to take the 
places of their fathers in the ownership and management 
of the broad farms so highly blest of Heaven, but much 
abused by man—that we must mainly look for that enter- 
prise and improvement so greatly needed in American agrj- 
culture. 











pee mer pen of Mr, Colman’s “ Tour in Europe” has been 
received and forwarded to out-of-town subscribers, who have 
—- with the terms of subscription. Subscribers will much 
e me in remitting any un 
Sarees ohn coe numiaes Gr nadioee 
Subscriptions received as usual. Terms, $5 for ten numbers ; 


6 han Ce re ap 
Jj H. WATTS, Agent., No. 3 Exchange-St. 
Nov. 20. 4s Rochester, N. Y. 





JOHN EICHBAUM, of Tenn., Professor of A t Lan- 
guages, and Assistant Professor of Agriculture and 
Horticulture. 

E. S. CHANDLER, of Ohio, Professor of Music. 

A. J. FANNING, of Mississippi, Principal of Prepara. 


Department. 
P. RCRUNNELS, of Tennessee, Principal of the Juvenile 


oscar 
B. EMBRY, Steward, and Principal of the Boarding 
House, under the advice and direction of the Faculty. 





TRAW CUTTING MACHINES.—We have for sale four dit 
fereut Stra -cutters, W! we Wi A 
Dec 1. - ywi’p F. SMITH & CO. 

ANARY BIRDS, BIRD CAGES, CANARY SEED, HEMP 
Clay a ie So 
Seed Store. . 

Dec. 1. B. F. SMITH & CO. 
Pe aw rer ae SF sale at the Rochester Seed 


Dec. 1, B. F. SMITH & CO. 








